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Mountain states, the tendency of the bright youngsters is to get out.3 One great change in the character of the population began, in 1910 or thereabouts, with the advent of "dry farming/' This annoying word, as everybody should know, really means wet farming; it is farming dependent upon rain instead of irrigation. When the big farmers began to plow up ranch land for wheat, it meant the end of the open range; also it meant ruin and devastation when the topsoil began to blow off years later. The first Montanans were extremely progressive folk. They had to be. They fought for a living and a career was a perilous adventure. Schoolteachers came out from Minnesota to marry gold miners and stock growers. But now, the old Montana hands told me, the "pioneer spirit" is largely dissipated. This declension in character was shaped by changes in the towns too. For instance the chain stores squeezed out the old type of highly individualistic and idiosyncratic merchants. In both rural districts and the towns, the atmosphere was standardized and cheapened; the inhabitants became less picturesque.
Finally, in regard to population, we reach in Montana for the first time in this book a big and varied blanketing of foreign born. Forty-five and .2 per cent of all Montanans are foreign born or of foreign or mixed parentage. Moreover they are not predominantly of one racial group, like the Mexicans in Los Angeles or Scandinavians in Washington. Montana has Canadians, Swedes, Poles, Italians, Cornishmen, Jugoslavs, Finns, and vast quantities of Irish; in the mines of Butte not less than forty different foreign stocks are represented.
Montana, a noble area, is monumentally ridged on its left side by the continental divide. The backbone of the continent passes through this state. But one cannot so simply divide Montana into two separate spheres as one can divide Oregon, say, or Colorado. The western part is largely a mountain area, dominated by Butte and with its economy and politics based on minerals; Butte is Democratic by and large, with strong Irish and Catholic influences. The east is predominantly wheat and livestock country, part of the Great Plains, and much of it is Republican, Scandinavian, and conservative. Lumbering and smaller-scale agriculture, for instance sugar beets and fruit, are major pursuits in the western valleys. A third Montana world, little known, is that of the Bad Lands; the word "bad" does not, of course, mean wicked but merely a geological formation of scarred and forlorn rock twisted into macabre shapes. Also much of Montana is cattle country. Wheat is a very up-and-down proposition, in which you can make a killing or lose your shirt every other year; so some people keep cattle too, if only for their stabilizing quality. Finally, Montana is the only state in the union with great districts set apart by the federal Forest Service as "primitive
s One of Maury's sons, Reuben, is chief editorial writer of the New York Daily News. One of his nephews is Maury Maverick of Texas.